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The canon Omnis utriusque seam* directed that every person who had
arrived at years of discretion should make full private confession of his
sins to his own priest at least once a year, and endeavour to perform the
penance enjoined upon him. Confession was made a necessary preliminary
to the reception of the Eucharist, for which Easter was prescribed as the
statutory time unless the priest should determine otherwise. Neglect of
this order was visited with suspension from entering church for the living,
and by denial of Christian burial to the dead. Stress was laid upon the
jurisdiction of the parish priest: if the penitent wished to confess to
anyone else, he had to obtain the licence of his own priest; otherwise, no
other priest had the ability to bind or loose him. Discretion and caution
were enjoined upon the priest himself. He was the skilled physician,
pouring oil and wine into the wounds of his patient, diagnosing the disease
by diligent enquiry into the sin and its circumstances, and so discovering
what remedy to apply. He must be careful to preserve what was after-
wards known as the seal of confession, avoiding any word or sign which
might betray his penitent; and, if he found it desirable to call in another
judgment, his statement of the case must be general without mention of
names. To violate this prohibition was to incur deprivation of his
priesthood and perpetual penance in a strict monastery.

This order was not altogether revolutionary. Its obvious intention was
to regularise existing practice and to bring those who neglected the
tribunal of Penance into line with the faithful, while it sought to remove
those irregularities to which experience had shewn that the sacrament
was liable. By making Penance a requisite of communion, it safeguarded
the most important of the sacraments from the abuse to which its reception
was open in an unruly age. But, by imposing privacy upon priest and
penitent alike, and by its insistence upon the control of the sacrament by
priests vested with local jurisdiction, it put into the hands of the Church,
in her struggle with the temporal power, a weapon of extraordinary
effectiveness. The salutary discipline of penance was converted into a
compulsory test of fitness for a share in the full privileges of membership
of the Church, without which man was debarred from the hope of eternal
salvation. Within the narrow area of his jurisdiction, the parish priest
became the judge of sin and its penalty, with powers that were of greater
ultimate importance than the judgments of temporal courts. The system,
it need hardly be said, imposed a burden upon him for which few parish
priests in practice were adequate; and, by the reservation of a large
number of sins, subjected to scientific distinction, to higher jurisdictions,
his power was limited by the superior authority of his diocesan, while
this in turn was itself restrained by the supreme authority of the holy see.
This, however, was a consequence of the establishment of the general
principle, and its development belongs to later history. The fact remains
that, at the close of the period in which the greatest of the Popes had
successfully vindicated the claims of the Church as the guardian of man's
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